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behind this, on the left, a tall apple-tree overtops the lowly shrubs*
Go to the trunk of this tree, thy face turned right against the
moon: look three ells before thee on the ground, thou shalt see
two cinnamon-rose bushes; there strike in, and dig three spans
deep, till thou find a stone plate; under this lies the treasure,
buried in an iron chest, full of money and money's worth. Though
the chest be heavy and clumsy, avoid not the labour of lifting
it from its bed; it will reward thy trouble well, if thou seek the
key which lies hid beneath it.' "

In astonishment at what he heard, Franz stared and gazed
upon the dreamer, and could not have concealed his amazement,
had not the dusk of night been on his side. By every mark in
the description, he had recognised his own garden, left him by
his father. It had been the good man's hobby in his life; but
on this account had little pleased his son; according to the rule
that son and father seldom, sympathise in their favourite pursuit,
unless indeed it be a vice, in which case, as the adage runs, the
apple often falls at no great distance from the trunk. Father
Melchior had himself laid out this garden, altogether to his own
taste, in a style as wonderful and varied as that of his great-great-
grandson, who has immortalised his paradise by an original de-
scription in HirschfelcVs Garden-Calendar. He had not, it is
true, set up in it any painted menagerie for the deception of the
eye; but he kept a very large one, notwithstanding, of springing-
horses, winged-lions, eagles, griffins, unicorns and other wondrous
beasts, all stamped on pure gold, which he carefully concealed
from every eye, and had hid in their iron case beneath the ground.
This paternal Tempe the wasteful son, in the days of his extra-
vagance, had sold for an old song.

To Franz the pikeman had at once become extremely interest-
ing, as he perceived that this was the very Friend, to whom the
Goblin in the Castle of Eumnielsburg had consigned him. Gladly
could he have embraced the veteran, and in the first rapture called
him friend and father: but he restrained himself, and found it
more advisable to keep his thoughts about this piece of news to
himself. So he said: "Well, this is what I call a circumstan-
tial dream. But what didst thou do, old master, in the morning,
on awakening ? Didst thou not follow whither thy Guardian
Angel beckoned thee ?"

"Pooh," said the dreamer, "why should I toil, and have
my labour for my pains ? It was nothing, after all, but a mere